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preserved his papers with great care, and the reminiscences which he left 
behind presumably written with the fearless candor which was a part of 
him, would have been interesting in the extreme, but since his death they 
seem to have disappeared, and far too much of Mr. Boyd's volume is 
taken up with long extracts from well-known secondary authorities. The 
book could with advantage have been shortened to three hundred pages. 
Another misfortune is that it was produced "in commemoration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of Sir George Etienne Cartier's birth," and 
as a Uvre d 'occasion, produced in conjunction with a rather florid cere- 
mony, its literary merit suffers. Long facsimile reproductions of letters 
to the author from Sir Robert Borden, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and other 
great and good men, pictures of the house in which the book was com- 
pleted, etc., pad out the already verbose volume. 

Yet Mr. Boyd's book is not without value. By careful picking and 
choosing we can arrive at a lifelike picture of the vigorous, fearless per- 
sonality of his hero : brusque, overbearing, willing to buy either an op- 
ponent or a constituent, if only so he could carry his point, but with a 
love for Canada which extended far beyond the bounds of his native 
province, and with a high belief in her destiny which did much to keep 
her sound in her hours of doubt and almost of despair. 

"W. L. Grant 

The tercentenary history of Canada from Cha/m/plain to Laurier, 
MDCVIII-MCMVII. By Frank Basil Tracy. Revised to the 
present time by Britton B. Cooke. In three volumes. (New 
York and Toronto: P. P. Collier and Son, 1913. 1180 p. 
$2.25) 
This book is laid out by an earnest student who has had a very wide 
reading and who possesses a great power of assimilation combined with 
the faculty of analysis, for he is enabled to embody in eleven hundred 
and fifty small pages all that is necessary to know of the numerous events 
embracing three centuries, without running, as so many authors do, into 
particular topics which may suit his own fancy, to the detriment of 
other situations of equal importance. Thus the narrative is well bal- 
anced and every part of it is proportioned to the merit of each subject. 

I like an exposition of this kind, so well distributed in short chapters 
and sorted chronologically. The reader is not suddenly carried to an- 
other period of time nearer to him, and he advances slowly, with his face 
looking backward, so to say, from the point of departure, after the fashion 
of a land surveyor who traces a straight line as he proceeds on the ground 
and knowing exactly where he is to stop. This, after all, is what former 
generations have done and also what we are doing every day. 
Having ascertained, as above, the convenience of this arrangement, T 
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find that the whole description is expressed with a sense of fair play alto- 
gether creditable and that in the case of blame, for instance, even the 
terms used are never too strong for the ear of a delicate reader. Praise 
is also measured on the same scale and we are left free to elevate our ad- 
miration a little more if it please any of us to do so, but the narrative is 
not dull for all that. It runs swiftly and turns around the main facts 
once or twice in order to make us more familiar with all their aspects. 

The reader will easily remember what he has seen in this book. The 
effect on the mind is that of a candid and clear truth, and nowhere can 
be detected any desire to enforce certain plea or theory or way of inter- 
preting history after a preconceived manner belonging to a particular 
school — and not always upright. The philosophy of the author is in 
perfect tune with the new style in history — that is: men of the past 
must not be represented as more exceptional or honest than those of our 
own days, and this is simply correct because humanity has not changed 
since. "We are bound to judge the individuals after that standard, al- 
though circumstances may have taken sometime an aspect quite different 
from those within our personal knowledge. 

Any one who succeeds in tracing the main lines of the records of a 
people is more of a historian than the writer who indulges in the descrip- 
tion of a mass of details fit for an article in a magazine and limited to a 
brief period of history. 

Benjamin Sulte 

The Canadian North-west. Its early development and legislative records. 
Minutes of the councils of the Red river colony and the north- 
ern department of Rupert's Land. Edited by Prof. E. H. 
Oliver, University of Saskatchewan. In two volumes. Volume 
I. [Publications of the Canadian Archives, no. 9.] (Ottawa: 
Government Printing Bureau, 1914. 688 p.) 
Canadian history naturally divides itself into three great sections whose 
limits are determined by geographical considerations as well as those of 
race, time, and environment. Lower Canada is the region of the French 
occupation ; Upper Canada received its development after the American 
revolution and derived its social order from the loyalists who were in- 
demnified by grants of Ontario lands; the Canadian Northwest is the 
field of the fur companies and the railroads, and has an essential unity 
less with Ontario and Lower Canada than with the vast continental in- 
terior of which it forms a physical part. Beyond lake Superior the great 
plains are unbroken between northern Mexico and the Arctic, and the 
international boundary along the forty-ninth parallel does not represent 
any important economic or social division. 

The records of the Canadian Northwest, the first instalment of which 



